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ADDENDUM 


TAKING CARE: STATE DEVELYPMENTS IN CHILD CARE 


Page 7, Table 3 - New York requires both preservice and ongoing 
training for center based care. 


Page 10, map - Arizona and North Carolina use provider agreements. 


Page 13, Table 5 - In New York, the Community Services Block Grant 
and the Child Development Associate Scholarship Fund are both used 
to fund child care related activities. 


Page 13, Table 5 - North Carolina does not use title IV-B for child 
Care, but does use AFDC for teenage parents. 


Page 15, Table 6 - New York AFDC recipients are eligible for 
subsidized child care and transitional child care benefits are 
available for 9 months after eligibility ends. Children in need of 
protective services are also eligible for subsidized care. In the 
"Other" category, New York subsidizes child care as a preventive 
service and as a foster care service. 


Page 16, Table 7 - The New York State Department of Social Services 
spent $124 million for subsidized child care in FY 1989. 


Page 24, Table 9 - New York permits employees to use up to 15 days 
accrued sick leave to care for a child or member of the immediate 
family (in the care of the employee). Also, during the period of 
medical disability related to pregnancy (generally four weeks prior 
to delivery and six weeks following delivery) employees may use 
accrued sick leave to remain in paid status. 


Page 24, Table 9 - North Carolina has a parental leave policy. 
Page 25 - North Carolina and New York Vocational-Technical 


Schoo]s/Community Colleges have on-site child care. 
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[Executive Summary 


introduction 


The nation has experrenced a burgeoning 
demand tor itd care and early child 
development programs as incteasing 
numbers of young single parents and rwe 
parent families enter the Libor foree. And 
this demand ts expected to mulriply as 
states noplement federally mandated 
welfare reform fegislation the Family 
Support Act (BSA. On behalf of states, 
(he Nurmotnal Governors Asse tation 
Commuttee on Human Resources has 
sought ne avnthesize and disseminate as 
clea pi fire as possible on the status of 
childcare qundits. access. and attordabalin 
vin the states 


Benwren duly and Oi tober 19s) prion te 
most states implementanon of PSA, the 
NGA Centertor Policy Research condi wi 
forthe Committee a sanes of states’ podigies 
thd pratt es the Child care arena. Patey 
erates apd the Pyatne tot Columbia 
responded tothe sarves Tho publa anon 
thas reportson titty one qartsdia tons 


This report documents the findings ot that 
wanes, supplemented with mitormanien 
Hom severabether recent, important studies 
tthe field Tt assesses stare « hild care 
tales and neapomeibilinies da fear man tgs 


MB States Redan. examin thet 
role me regidania grap ize. chi 
staffraties, and tearm: requifements, 
PIOMOTID COR TEIUTEY ofa tte, nid 


ATER Gy COUT y1a7Me Jeserel aFyets 


11 


GRE States as Funders, focusing on their 
role m financing child care for low: 
income families (e.g.. determining 
macket rates of care, using federal funds 
tor child care, and ofermg dependent 
care tax credits agamsr the state income 
tax) as well as their responsibilities in 
responding to new demands generated 
by welfare retort deeshation. 


BME States ay Syatem Brakders. looking at 
then rate in bilding reserree anil 
referral networks Ging tuding the 
stimulation af new supply). nmtiatins 
lability insurance barriers tor child 
care providers, augmenting child care 
inc rural areas, promoting employer: 
assisted Child Gare. and estimaning the 
total carent supply of child care in 
the state 


MB states Pimples exploring the rte 
states are phavmg ny becoming nuale! 
employers tor ther aval servier 
cmplovees by offering parental leave 
peda 1s and ob site child a Ate 


Key Findings 


MMB Thirty stares baseline Iensing 
atandhards for child sratf nares in child 
care centers, fore hildren tip fe ae 
one. leads meet the high qaalin 
accreditation standard: used by the 
National Assocnitertorthe bin ates 
af Young © hildren (NABYOO. pwents 
stares meer the NABYO seandard tet 
two wears, and nineteen meet the 
etopdlard tar fenar sear dds 


BEB Nineteen states reported that they 
require some type of rraming for family 
day care providers, and all but owelve 
states have rramung requirements for 
teachers working in centets. 


GBB States are shitting the methods by 
which they subsidize care, from 
purchase of service contracts with 
providers (which Hint parental 
chore) ne provider sareements aud 
vouchers (which greatly expand 
parental choice), Twenty ning states 
plan to change ther subsidized susterns 
inthe near future, with chirteen cinng 
suplementation of the Family Support 
Actandots need tor flessbrlity as he 
SVL.efcre Pease ed 


MB hile nents sis states reported ising 
statewide rare to ser lie matket 
price ter subsidized care, some at hose 
ates aHow for geographig Varlanion 
wider a starewide aeing 


MM Asked about the array of tederal 
fniding streams states use ter lik 
CATO SAS THTICG, forty five Sates Use 
the Sacral Services Blas k Goran, torn 
access the Dependent Care Planning 
and Development Grint, vents nine 
use tunds ander Tides HA and Boat 
the fob Tranimng Partnership Act, 
reents capitate onthe bdo inen 
torthe Handnapped Ace and charts 
tout are taking advantage of the 
Child Deselopment Asoiaite shel 
atsbip tund te bring trainin cen 
ry duldacare piew tders 


8B Korty-four states reported spending 
over Sf bilhonin stare general 
revenues onc hidican. exuding 
the value of stare dependent care Lax 
ctedins Twenty-two states offer depen- 
dentaare tan credits. Thus counters 
the percepoon that all government 
funds tor child care are federal and 
thatthe stare tole is merely 
Coordination 


MBB Twcnry erehit states responded that 
they are funding resource and reterral 
(RAR) seeriies te assist parents in 
finding appropriate care: edite ate 
Paeenins about factors no comaider my 
Ghoosing are, offer traning toc bald 
care providers. collect dunion sapph 
and diaand) Comduct market rate 
survevs. and srt emplovers in log ar 


ing care for their employees. Twenty- 
ane states indicated they will expand 
RAR activities in the Coming year. 


M88 Reports of hability insurance barter 
to the expansion of child care supply 
were intxed. Thirty-one states cited 
high cost as aprohlem, while fifteen 
cited cost and sheer unavailability uf 
coverage. Nineteen states purnted out 
that providers’ mability to obtain 
habiliey msurance is most acute for 
family day care homes. Worse, ten 
states noted that same family day care 
uperator have had their homeowner's 
insurance cancelled. States are 
naponding to the problem in creative 
Ways 


MMB Thirty sever states reported having 
outreach as tivities to the business 
COMMUNITY to promote employer: 
asseted child care These activities 
ron the gamut from meering with 
business executives to explain the need 
toremoloyer-supported child care, to 
preparing and distributing gindes t: 
hininesses cotsidering employer 
“branes, to connecting employers 
to resume and referral services. 
Twenty four states even assist employ: 
CRIN SETH UP Of) site or Near site 
child cate centers, and thirteen states 
operite hotlines te answer employer 
questa iis 


WEB Although che vast maypority of states 
indicated that the supply of kd care 
is tisufficent wo meet demand, only 
one stare was able to report the total 


number of children by ave group 
(infants, toddlers, preschool age, and 
school age) that each of five rypes of 
facslities 1s licensed or registered to 
SCTVe. 


MMB As employers themselves, stittes are 
stretching their civil service leave 
policies to accommodate the birth, 
adoption, of serious illness of a child. 
Twenty-one states responded thar they 
offer “parental leave” go state employees 
tor these events. On closer examina- 
tion, Most of these states permit only 
the maximum amount of accnied 
annual or sick leave to be taken. 


GB borty three states maintain on-site 
child care facilities for their state 
employees, particularly at state univer: 
sittes, hospitals, and state office burld. 
ings. Plans were noted to expand the 
number of sites oering child care ti 
state employees. 


Conclusion 


Sunes are moving aggressively to tll che 
voids in the nation’s chdd care puzzle. 
Prosures toact in the 1970s and 19805 
came from the ring workforce participa 
tron of women, Pressures to quicken the 
pace of action in the 1990s are felt trom 
several quarters. An emerging consensus 
about the attabutes of qualiey child care 
recognizes the amportance of early child- 
hood development components. Mayor 
weltare reform legislacon must be imple 
mented, The number of young workers in 


the labor force will shrink. Women, 
minorities, and immigrants will constizute 
an ever-larger share of that labor force. 
Ar the same time, the United States will 
endeavor to sharpen its competitive edge 
in a global ecunomy. To that end, the 
nation's Govemors and the President have 
adopted ambitious but critical national 
goals for education. The first of these 
guals calls for all children in Ame-ica. by 
the year 2000, to start school readly to lear. 
Meanwhile, debate continues on Capitol 
Hill over che framing of federal child 
care legislation. 


Whatever the outcome of that debate, and 
mindful of the foregomy social, economic, 
and demographic changes, evidence from 
this report suggests thar states are expanding 
and will continue to expand their pole as 
regulator, funders, system butlders, and 
employers in support of child care assistance 
tor families. 


[Introduction 


Background 


Participation of women in the labor force 
is the norm in the America of 1990. It 
has been so since the 1970s, A social 
movement may have initiated the trend 
hut economics sustains it. Family income 
has dropped in real terms since 1978. In 
1986 there were 9 millon children under 
age six whose mothers worked part-time 
or full-time. Today more than half of all 
women with children age one oF more are 
in the labor force. The Bush Center on 
Child Development and Social Policy at 
Yale University estimates that by the year 
200, 75 percent of all two-parent families 
will have both parents in rhe out-of-home 
lahor market working alongside the ever- 
rising millions of single parents. 


The clear implication of these trends 1s 
that the need for child care will grow. 
Millions of children are in some form of 
child care or early childhood education 
program, whether isis idl day, part day, 
nights, or weekends; wheter occurs at 
a neighbor's house where she takes in 
other children, whether it is provided by a 
relative or nanny in achild’s home; or 
whether it occurs ima licensed child care 
center, a regulated tamily day care home. 
astate or private preschool program, fed- 
erally funded Head Start program, or public 
school. Millions of other children have 
no access tu affordable child care. Most of 
these latchkey children “care” for them- 
selves. Some take care of their siblings, 
while others are cared for by their siblings. 


Notwithstanding the labor force trends 
and the increasing demand for child care 
and preschool programs, the United States 
is commonly characterized as having a 
jigsaw puzzle of child care and preschool 
education services. Moreover, that puzzle 
is perceived to he missing some important 
pieces such as: 


MB a lack of Clear Consensus about quality; 


S88 an incompanbility between quality 
and cost; 


MB inadequacies m some states’ 
regulations; 


M8 insufficient financial assistance to low- 
income fannhes to permit access fo 


child care: 


BBB incHecrve polices to increase supply; 
and 


MB dearth of child care in tural areas. 


To quote Dr. Bettye Caldwell, Donaghey 
Distinguished Professor of Education at 


the University of Arkansas at Little Rock: 


Someone once said that vou can't 
just add the idea that the world 
is round to the idea thar it’s flat. 
You have to go hack and rethink 
the whole enterprise. This 15 what 
this society has had to do with 
child care — rethink the whole 
enterprise and come up with a 
new understanding of it. 


Ower the past decade, the child care 
problem has appeared on state and local 
government agendas, with initiatives to 
put the puzzle together and supply the 
missing pieces. This past year, Congress 
has been pressured to have the federal 
government join the task, with substantial 
new direct resources and prescriptions for 
service delivery. Whether any of the several 
federal legislative proposals are enacted this 
year, state and local government will 
continue to be the focal point for “fitting” 
together the three key child care pieces: 
quality, access, and affordability. 


Govemors, human service administrators, 
welfare directors, directors of children and 
family services, and state legislators are 
trying to respond to the burgeoning demand 
for child care with deliberate, informed 
policy and practice. However, their 
efforts to “rethink the whole 
enterprise” are impeded by a 
scarcity of systematic, centralized 
information. What essentially 
defines quality child care? 
Should states be in the busi- 
ness of establishing resource 
and referral agencies, and 

if so, to what end, 
and how? How can 
states convince 
private 
employers 
that child care 
assistance can be “WW 
offered with minimal 
habiliry risk? What 


standards have states adopted for famil 
day care homes and are such standards 
widely accepted? What ki:als of finance 
assistance are states offering to low-incor 
families for child care, at what family 
income levels, and through what mect 
anisms? To what extent does supply fal 
short of demand in states, and for wha 
types of child care? These are some of 
questions states have been asking the 
National Govemors’ Association. 


NGA Child Care Survey 


In spring 1988, the NGA Committee ¢ 
Human Resources specifically requeste 
the Center for Policy Research to solic 
funding to conduct a survey on the sta 
of child care in the states. In light of a 
emerging consensus on the attribute 
quality child care, and amidst a 
climate of increasing demand fc 
child care among a broader spe 
trum of the popularion, renew 
Pressures on state subsidy pro- 
grams, and multiplying state 
initiatives to move clients ¢ 
welfare and into jobs, the 
committee sought up-to-« 
information on how st: 
ate responding 
these and othe 
forces. 


Much has hap 
pened during tt 
subsequent year 
a half that it took 
NGA to develop ¢ 


@ research proposal, 
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obtain funding, design and field test the 
survey instrument, analyze the findings, 
and prepare a final report. Several other 
organizations have undertaken of com- 
pleted their own studies of different 
aspects of the child care picture. 
Numerous advocacy groups collaborated 
ro pressure Congress for new federal child 
care legishinon, which may pass during 
the 101s: Congress. And the Family 
Support Act amajor weltare-to-work 
reform initiates that guarantees child care 
to Current. and former welfare tecipients 
was signed inte daw in Oerober 1988, 


This report records and synthesizes the 
results of child care survey of state 
offtctals. Conducted by NGA between fune 
and Oxteber 1989, the survey sought 
answers formany of the questions posed by 
the commuttee, and diore. The report 
also capitalizes on selected informacion 
gathered by other groups, informattan 
that helped keep the NGA survey more 
tocused than st otherwise aught have been. 
In particular, NGA ts indebted to Gwen 
Morgan ot Work Family Direcoons, Ine., 
who shared selected data on state child 
care regulations thar she collected in spring 
1989 and will soon publish in The Naren 
Stare of Child Care Regulations, 1989 

Also included is information trom The 
Nanonal Child Care Stuffing Stay. 
conducted in Adianta, Boston, Detroit, 
Phoenix, and Seattle during L988 by stat 
ot the Child Care Erplovee Project. 


Sarvey Methodology 


Five identical copies of the NGA survey 
were mailed toa single official in each 
Governor's office whe oversees state child 
care policy, The official was asked to send 
copies of the survey (or portions thereof) 
ro all state agencies with responsibility tor 
any aspeetot child care policy, program, 
or regulation to obtain accunitte data. 
Agency officials were asked fo renin their 
completed survey (or pertion) to the 
Govemor’s aide, whe then combined and 
recorded all responses ona single survey 
instrument thar was returned to NGA, 
Responses were received trom fifty states 
and the District of Columbia. This publica 
on thus repartson fifty-one puriadicons. 


Report Content 


The report assesses state rates and 
responsibilities vis-a-vis the child care 
pure, and its mosing preces. in four main 
ATES: 


MB States as Regidaters, exanuning their 
role in regulating group size, child: 
staff ratios, and taining requirements, 
Promoting continuity of care; and 
enacnng new legistanon. 


WB States as Funders, tocusing on their 
nile in financing child care tor low- 
income families (e.g. determining 
market rates of care, using federal turds 
tor child care, and offering dependent 
care tax credits against the state 
income tax) as well as their respon: 


sibilities in responding te new 
demands generated by welfare refornt 
legislation. 


MBB States us Svstem Bralders, looking at 
their role in building resource und 
referral networks (including the 
stimulation of new supply), mitigating 
lability insurance barriers for child 
care providers, augmenting child care 
in rural areas, promoting employer- 
assisted child care, and estimating the 
total current supply of child care in 
the state. 


BBB States as Employers, exploring the role 
states can play in becoming model 
employers for their civil service 
employees by offering parental leave 
pobcies and on-site child care. 


[States as Regulators 


Changes in the composition of American 
families in the 1970s and 1980s have pur 


New pressure on state programs that regulate 


and provide child care. Previously, full- 
day child care centers were used primarily 
by poor famihes who were making the 
transition from welfare to work, and by 
working class tamulies who did not require 
substantial assistance from government to 
enable them to work. At the same time, 
part-day nursery school programs have been 
widely used by nonworking middle: and 
upper-income mothers for child develop: 
ment purposes. More recendy, part-day 
child development programs have been 
made avatlable to low-income children 
through Head Starr, schools, and other 
sponsors. As tegulators, states license these 
programs tor rich and poor, regardless of 
whether the users are eligible fora subsidy. 
blows er. some suites apply higher heensing 
standards when a program recenves public 
dolbars. 


Changes in the way women participate im 
the workforce, the merease in single-parent 
homes, and the necessity tor many families 
to have two wage earners to meet their 
economic responsibilities have moved child 
care trom a prognim serving only a narrow 
sepment of the population to one with 
broad-hased support. The result of chiy shite 
isan increasing interest by the public an 
states’ remulation of child care, For 
example, thirty of the fitty states now 
regulate part-day nursery schools, but 
regulation of child care quahiry in public 
schools continues to he rare. 
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No matter how stringent, regularions 
cannot guarantee high quality care. 

| However, state regulations can create 
conditions conducive to quality care. They 
establish a hasic floor of quality; the cethng 
1s established by the goals of the child 
care provider (Morgan). 


While many factors combine to create a 
quahry child care setring, research strongly 
supgvests that four factors —chikl/staff ratio, 
group size, teacher traning, and continuity 
of caregivers --play the lamest role in 
promonng quality. States can best use their 
regulatory authority in these four areas to 
promote an environment where quality care 
smote likely to take place. 


The tollowing dara are excerpted from a 
content analysis of I989 state child care 
regilations that was conducted by Work/ 


Family Directions, Inc. To put the data 
on child/staft ratios into context, the ratios 
are compared with accreditation standinds 
developed by the National Association for 
the Education of Young Children 
(NAEYC). The association uses those 
standards to asses centers seeking 
accreditation as models of good quality. 
While there is no clear consensus on what 
child/staff ratios should be, NAEYC ratios 
provide profess:onally accepted guidelines 
against which states may exatnine ther 
regulations in this area. 


Group Size and Child/Staff Ratio 
Requirements in Canters 


The maximum number of children per 
caregiver os called the cbild/statt nin. The 
child/statt rane appropriately vanes with 
the age of the children, the type of activity 
in which chey are engaged, and the special 
needs of the children. Group size ts the 
maximum number of children in a specitic 
age group allowed ina single class serang. 
Research demonstrates that snialler group 
sizes and laner numbers of staff to children 
are related to positive outcomes for 
children, such as increased interaction 
hetween adults and children, less aggression 
by children, and more cooperation among 
children (NAEYC). While child/staff ratics 
and group size constitute the greatest 
determinants of quality of care, they alse 
are the greatest determinants of the cost 
of care. The lower the ratio and group size. 
the grearer the staff costs of caring fora 
given number of children. Table | presents 
the heensing ratios and group size ceilings 
reported by each state tor three selected 
age groups in center-hased child care. 
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Table 2 displays the ratios in Table 1 against 
ratios recommended by the National 
Association for the Education of Young 
Children. Thirty states reported baseline 
heensing ratios meeting NAEYC's standard 
far children under age one, twenty for 
children age two, and nineteen for children 
age four. Thus, more than half the states’ 
heensing standards already meer the 
recommended child/seat? ratio for intants, 
while less than half reportedly meet it tor 
ether two-year-olds of tour year-olds. 


As states compare their nities agaist the 
high quality NAEYC guidelines, they 
should examine their baseline hicensaag 
regulations on ratios as well as their 
standards tor subsidized cate (so-called 
“tiscal requirements”). Data on fiscal 
requirements an: not available for all states, 
but itis known that at lease a few states 
pose ratios for subsidized children that 
ate more strmgent than the NAEYC: 
avereditation standards, 


While some argue that states ought to 
accelerate regulatory improvements in 
child/statt ratios, especially for tour-year- 
olds, the pace of regulation hay important 
implications for the cost of care. A 
significant rise in cost may force children 
out of the formal child care system and 
into either fess regulated family day care 
homes, self-care (ie., latchkey care), or 
care by older sblings. One alternative ts 
for states to regulate the improvement in 
chuld/statf ratios, Jer the cost mse, and 
increase the amount of the subsidies they 
offer to dow. and middle income working 


TABLE 1 


Center Child/Staff 
Ratios and Group 
Sizes for Selected 
Age Groups hy State 
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Delaware 
Maryland 
New Jersey 
New York" 
Pennsylvania 
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Michigan 
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South Dakota 
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parents. In many states, fiscal conditions 
or other policy priorities (e.g., expanding 
Medicaid coverage for pregnant women 
and children) preclude this option. In other 
states, setting standards hay been a difficult 
pricess. Some child care providers may be 
highly resistant to changing the standards 
because their pricing strategy depends 
entirely on unsubsidized parental fees. 


Notwithstanding this caveat, survey data 
indicate that state officials would like to 
see some changes in their chil? care 
regulations. Thirty-four states agreed and 
sixteen disagreed with the statement that 
their regulations need updating. Some 
carefully paced improvement to state 
regulation of child care is likely over the 
next several years. Such regulatory action 
will need to strike a balance among the 
Competing calls for quality enhancement, 
increased access, and manageable cost. 


Training Requirements 


Traming requirements tor caregivers have 
generated a great deal of debate. Many 
believe that caring for childiea does not 
require training and that experience as a 
mother prepares a person tor the job. 
However. mothenny and caring tor the 
children of others require different skills 
(Katz). Mothers’ interaction with their own 
children ts different than the interacuon 
herveen teachers and children. Trained 
caregivers are more likely to plan 
developmentally oriented activines and are 
herter able to entity the developmentally 
appropriate needs of each child. Further, 
trained caregivers are mere Likely to be 
aware of the Corcab psues in fostenng 
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secure relarionstaps between the staff and 
children in care. Finally, rhe 988 National 
Child Care Staffing Study dentited firs 
the amount of formal education, and second 
the amount of Craming as the stronpese 
predictors of quality teacher behavior. 


Among survey tespondents there was near 
Tmanimous agreement about the need for 
increased thaming of child care workers. 
Kitty states respomded that ing reased 
thong ft caregivers needed in their 


erates, 


Table 3 inca ates the trunimg requirements 
for those operating tamuly day care homes 
and chose working an child care centers. 
Nupeteent states reps ated that they requite 
some type of taming for family div care 
providers. Six states requite providers 

to bave some soreot mitial cramming before 
they are allowed to begin operations, Seven 
states requure necimitnal tram but da 
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Te qt re a SpecHhc AMOUNT of ongomng 
teaming annually. bour states require both 
titi) and ongerng Crarning. 


Alb but twelve states noted chat they have 
naming requirements for child care teachers 
working in centers. Ten states require thes: 
CATEgIVErS fO fe e1Ve Presetvice Manin: 
before working: seventeen states require 
preserv’ce taming and a specihe amount 
ot ongonag education each year: ten states 
quire no presenice taming but do require 
ongoing trining, and two states Montana 
wad Oklahoma 
receive an orientation before beginning 
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Continuity of Care 


A child's sense of security depends on the 
continuity and stability of caregivers. 
When a child forms a relationship with a 
caregiver, he or she is better able to effect 
a smooth transition from home to child 
care. In part, this relationship is hased on 
the availability and predictability of the 


caregiver. Predictability depends on a stable | 


caregiver Who sees the child on a daily 
basis over a long period (Howes). 


A threat to continuity of care is the rapid 
rumover among caregivers, which is often 
caused by low salaries. Forty-nine states 
reported that providers in their states have 
high curnover. The National Child Care 
Staffing Stady (NCCSS), conducted by 
Marcy Whitebook, Carollee Howes, and 
Deborah Phillips in 1988, confirms this 
observation. The study assessed 227 child 
cine centers in five metropolitan areas, 
reflecang the diversity of center-based care 
nationwide. The average turnover rate in 
centers was 41 percent annually; the 
average rate tor the first six months was 
an alarming 37 percent. Further, NOCSS 
data revealed that the average hourly wage 
fora child care worker in 1988 was $5.35 
totaling $9, 363 annually based on chirty 
five hours per week for fifty weeks. 

The resulting mstabiliry of the teaching 
staff is detrimental to children. NCCUSS 
tound that children in centers with high 
turnover rates spent less time engaged in 
social activities and more time wanderini 
aimlessly, They also scored lower on two 
standardized tests of language and social 
development than children in centers with 
more stable reaching staff. 


Massachusetts: Building Career Ladders 


Using its regulatory authority, the Office for 
Children in Massachusotts established five 
positions (assistant teacher, teacher, head 
teacher, director |, and director {I} to ensure 
qualified staff for child care facilities as 
well as to create a career ladder for these 
workers To help caregivers qualify for and 
advance to these positions, the office oper 
ates a $570,000 state-funded program of edu- 
cation for ctuld care workers. 


Operated by the Office for Children since 
1986, the program buys blocks of courses 
needed to meet the qualifications estab. 
lished by regulation and offers them to 
caregivers. Resource and referral agencies 
also are contracted to provide workshops 
and seminars focusing on the specific needs 
ot family day care providers and those who 
serve school-age children 


Ina survey conducted by the office, focus: 
ing on turnover among child care workers, 
salary and training were the greatest pre- 
dictors of retention By establishing career 
ladders and providing the traiming needed 
10 meet those requirements, Massachusetts 
officials beleve that this program, together 
wah other efforts to raise salanes, plays a 
Part in improving the quality of child care, 
ensuring a well-trained workforce, and re- 
ducing turnover 


For further information contact Karen Sheut 
fer, Office for Children, 10 West Street, Bas: 
ton, Massachusetts 0211), (616) 727 8900 
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TABLE 3 


States with Training . 


Requirements fo; 
Family Day Care 
Homes and Centers 


Wete: NA = not applicable. 


Seurce: Work/Family Direc: 
| tions, Inc., The National State 
' of Cheid Cera Regulatons, 1989 
| Hortheaming) 


Centers 
Ongoing 


Famity Oay Care Homes 


Preservica Orientation 


Training Initial Ongoing Both Praservice & Ongoing 


Rhode island 


Michigan 

Minnasota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 
lowa_ 
Kansas 
Missouri. 
Nubraske 
North Oakote 
South Oakota 
Alabama 
Kentucky | 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 
District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

North Cerclina 
South Carolina 
Virginia __ 
West Virginia NA 
Arkansas ; 
Louisiana NA 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 


Nevada | ; ee ae ee 
New Mexico 
Utah 


oming 
Alaska 
California 
Hawai 
Oregon 
Washington 
Total 19 6 7 4 10 17 10 2 


Note: Nineteen states have training requirements for family day care homes 
2 7 Thinty-nine states have training requirements for day care centers. 
Fortptwo states have training requirements for family day care homes and/or centers. 


ae a 


A NA NA 


a NA NA 


Except for establishing a statewide 
minimum wage, states do not regulate the 
wages paid to child care workers any more 
than they do those paid to workers in most 
other fields. However, local school districts 
set the wages paid to public school teachers. 
Frequently, child care workers with the 
proper credentials leave child care work to 
become teachers in public schools, where 
the pay is higher and the benefits are better. 
In the future, more states may wish to follow 
New York's example; the legislature ear- 
marked new funds for grants to centers 
serving subsidized children to raise the 
salary scale of child care workers. 

States pursuing this path could better 
equate salaries paid to child care workers 
with those paid to local school teachers, 
and thus keep more caregivers employed 
in the child care field. Salary enhancement 
legislation also has heen enacted in 
Alaska, Connecticut, Massachusetis, and 
Minnesota. 


There is a second issue related to continuity 
of care that will gain urgency with 
implementation of the Family Support Act. 
Current state policies often terminate 
subsidies for child care at defined points 
of eligibility chat are below parents’ ability 
to continue paying for such care on their 
own. This can force parents to move their 
child toa less expensive provider. Under 
the Family Support Act, states are required 
to provide, on a sliding fee scale, twelve 
months of transitional child care to parents 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) who are entering 
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Rew York: Satary Enhancement for Child Care Staff 

in 1988 the New York legislature approved $i2 milion for increased salaries and benefits for 
caregivers working in child care centers (including Head Start) that are licensed, not-for-profit, 
and wiling to serve subsidized famites. It was hoped the funds would help the state recruit and 
retain qualified staff. The state's Department of Social Services distributes the money in a limp 
sum to counties, because in New York counties are responsible for delivering human services. 
The counties then distribute the funds to eligible providers. 


Forty percent of a county's allocation is based on the number of children in a center from famiies 
with incomes at or below 200 percent of the federal poverty guideline. Since these families are 
unable to absorb fee increases to raise staff salaries, the centers are targeted for a portion of 
these funds to retain staff, Another 40 percent of a county's allocation is available for any 
not-for-profit center that is willing to serve subsidized famiies. A single center can apply for and 
receive funds from both allocations. The remaining 20 percent of funds can be used at the 
county's discretion for any salary or benefit enhancement activity Training for caregivers also i. 
an allowable use of these discretionary funds. Centers served under this program may include 
those operated by religious institutions, provided the program content is nonsectanan. 


a a menace eee teats 


Preliminary resutts seem promising. in New York City, the first locality to implement the program, 
center staff turnover in fully subsidized centers has dropped from 42 percent to 27 percent. ° 


according to the New York State Chitd Care Coordinating Council A further benefit of the program 


is the increased imerest counties are taking in chid care and the salaries of providers. Tobe : 


eligible for program funds, counties must submit a plan for their day care activites and gather 


data on the salaries of those working in centers. The planning process alerted many county 
' officials to the problem of staff tumover in child care centers. Two counties are supplementing 
- the state grant with their own funds to help saise caregiver salaries 


For further information contact: Louise Stoney, Nev. York State Child Care Coordinating Council, 


737 Bradford Street, Albany, Naw York 12206, (518) 463-8663. 


crployment and leaving the welfare rolls. 
Although the federal regubarions state drat 
these parents mast be required te pay 
something. states ate free to derermune 
what the fee seale will be for ditterent 
income fevels. States ate urged to adopt 
copayment seales that begin low enough 
and that graduate moderately, so parents 
Lat maintun continuity ofcare for their 
children 
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New Lagisiation 


State des slarures hive addressed a wide 
range of child care issues in the Lasi year. 
The most common action, taken in thirty 
one sates, was authorizing finds to expand 
existing programs and, in sixreen states, 
increastng the amaunt patd for subsidized 
child care. State lawinakers expressed the 
most imtenest in tannly dav care homes, 


with rwelve states passing legislation to 
regulate this forma of child care. Exght state 
legislatures addressed center care and seven 
states focused on group day care homes. 
Other issues addressed by legislarion were 
expanding child abuse reporting laws to 
include child care workers; increasing rhe 
income fimits on subsidized care eligibility; 
requiring criminal record checks for child 
care workers: mandating penalties for those 
operating illegal child care tacdities; and 
authorizing funds for on-site care tor stare 
emplovees. 


Many states are addressing child care issues 
through their administrative rulemaking 
process. Thus, the foregoing synopsis of 
legidarive activity does not reflect the full 
range of action hein taken by states. 
Nevertheless. i seems clear that through 
horh degisiarion and regulation states are 
taking rhe ininarive to upyrade the 
standands by which child care taculines are 
qudged. OF particular interest, sixteen states 
also took acuion fo increase the price they 
pay for subsidized care. 
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Mississippi: First Steps 
Upon taking office in 1998, the Governc 
identified the improvement of the state's edt 
cation and chid care systems as priontia 
of his administration. The process unde 
taken is an axample of the first step a stat 
Can take to better mest the needs of famiies 


To assess the status of the state's chil 
care system, the Governor appointed a tar 
force crmposed of corporate leaders, chi 
dren's advocates, providers, agencies ove 
seeing chid care programs, legisistors, ar. 
other interest’. parties. After sight montt 
of gathering information, the tesk forc 
issued a report to the Govemor that mac 
recommendations for change and provide 
an outline of the policy, program, and lagi. 
lative actions required for implementing the 
proposed changes. 


This year, many of the task force's recon 
mendations are before the state lagistatur 
The proposals cover s host of areas, nck 
ing strengthening the state's early chidhor 
education program and improving child ca. 
licensing standards. The task force is na 
active in supporting these bills and is playir 
a new role in promoting child care amor 
the state's business teadars. 


For further information contect: Chariotte 

Chast, Oifice for Chidren and Youth, Depar 
ment of Human Services 421 West Pasc 
goula Siveet, Jackson, Mississippi 3920 
{601} 949-2056. 
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States as Funders 


Historically, outright provision of child care 
has been acknowledged as a legitimate 
activity of government only under certain 
circumstances. The Mothers’ Pension. an 
vutcome of the 1909 White House 
Conference on the Care of Dependent and 
Neglected Children, provided tederal grants 
no widows and wives of disabled husbands 
to enable them to stay at home to care tor 
ther children. During the Great Depres- 
sion, the federal Works Progress Adminis 
trarian (WPA) established more than 1,700 
child care centers, and the Lanham Act 


funded child care programs thar served an 
estimated 500,000 children during World 
War TH (Jatte). 


The polices driving these progeny teveal 
much about socety’s attitades of govern: 
nent invelvementin child care. In all ot 
these programs, governments provision of 
child care was not an end sp ipelt, hut a 
tool ter the achievement of other economic 
and social goals (Boles). The Mothers’ 
Pension was based on the behef that the 
family isthe commerstone of soct: fy. And 
since astngle mother cannot both raise 
her children and support the household, 
ip was the duty of government fo support 
female-headed families (Kerr). The WPA 
centers served primarily ta provide pubs 
tor the unemployed, while the mam 
objective of the Eanbam centers Wats to 
chable women to work in war-produe Gen 
mdustrics. 


In 1964, the tederal government's role in 
child care changed. Part ot the War on 
Poverty, the Head Srare progtias sanagihir 
through early mirervention fo overcome 
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the deticiencies of “culturally seprived” 
children and prepare them for school. This 
was government's initial foray into child 
care programs of a developmental nature. 
While the WPA and Lanham centers 
revolved around the parents’ needs, Head 
Start was the firse government program to 
join the tradition of the nursery school 
movement, which stressed developmental 
programming to address children’s needs 


(Joffe). 


By the 1970s, states began recognizing that 
many welfare-to-work programs were failing 
hecause families could not afford child care. 
Typically using funds from Title XX of the 
Social Security Act, they responded by 
establishing subsidized child care pn grams 
tor working poor families and families 
maki. the transition from rehance on 
public assistance to participation in the 
workforce. The overriding goal of these 
programs was to facilitate AFDC reciprents’ 
efforts to leave welfare and move into the 
Iehoe market. 


To address the transitiorl child care needs 
of former recipients, states eypically selected 
providers believed to be delivering high 
quality care, Providers were selected 
through the state's procurement process, 
and «contract specitied a number of “stots” 
torasetice. Ita parent met the state's 
income chability requirements, he or she 
could obtam care from a contracted 
provider. However, one drawback to this 
approach ts that it limits the family’s chowe 
of providers, Although a provider may be 
avatlable next door, an eligible family may 
have to travel across town toa provider 
With a state Gomeract 


By the 1980s, states hegan to acknowledge 
that the contracted care system, though 
simple to administer, has undesirable 
limitations. Directing subsidized families 
te certain Contracted providers often leads 
to economic segrezation of facilities. 
Further, contracting does not offer families 
the flexibility they need to participare in 
the workforce. Finally, ay state initiated 
weltare-to-work programy were enriched 
with a broad range ot educational and 
Tring opportunities, i became evident 
that flexibility in parental chotce of child 
care would be needed to match the 
flexability bundle inne those educational and 
training options. In the 1990s, imple- 
mentation of the Family Support Act and 
its federally mandated weltare tue work- 


program JOBS) will continue to require 
matching flexible education, training, and 
job placement activities with flexible child 


care choices. 
Trends in Service Delivery 


States have developed provider agreements 
and vouchers as alternatives or supplements 
to the purchase of service contracts in an 
effort to make the subsidized system better 
meet the needs of families. Some shifted 
away from contracting altogether, while 
others kept the contracting mechanism 
for stability and added vouchers for 
targeting and flexibility. Provider agree- 
ments are open-ended arrangements 
berween the state and provider stipulating 
thar if a subsidy-eligible family requests 
service, the provider will serve that family 
for a predetermined fee (on a space available 
basis). Providers are not guaranteed that 
any subsidized families will come to their 
facility. The state establishes as many of 
these agreements as possible in a community 
to give families the maximum number of 
options in selecting a provider. Eligible 
parents then present the provider with a 
service authorizarion form, often called a 
voucher, fo receive service. 


NGA's survey data indicate that states Most 
utten are using a combination of provider 
agreements and purchase of service con- 
tracts to provide subsidized care (see 
map). The responses reveal that only 
eighteen states manage their subsidy 
programs exclusively with a purchase of 
SEIVICE CONTE T SYSTCI, Ten states rep tend 


using provider agreements with no 
restraints on where parents can obtain care. 
Twenty-three stares cited a combination 
of contmess and provider agreements. 
Further, twenty-nine stares said they plan 
to change the way their subsidized systems 
oparate in the future. The mest common 
reasons given for these expected changes 
are implementanen ot the Randy Support 
Act (thirteen states) and the desie to shift 
the service delivery system away from 
contracts and toward provider agreements 
(six states). The remaming ten states 
tered a variety of other raasons, 


Market Rates 


Although the provider agreement svstem 
lessens barriers te parents chotce of 
providers, there is another feter tharcan 
Hrmit chone tor families using subsidized 
care Thos imitation ow curs if the amount 
the state pars tor that care Lally sumitisantly 
below the marker rate for Gare Ind Come 
munity. Thiey states reported that many 
child care providers are reluctant to 

serve subsidized families. Such reluctance 
may be due to state remmbursement rites 
that are not compentive inthe local 
market; an excessive amount of paperwork 
required to receive remmbursement, or an 
inondinare delay in recervimg payment trom 
the stare. Where such conditions prevail, 
child Gare providers can be as relnecane te 
serve subsidized tanthes as ductors often 
ate to serve Medicaid faruthies, 
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Pesssyivania: Parent Choice and Local Management 


Making parent choice the prime factor in the distribution of subsidized child care funds 1s the goal 
driving Pennsylvania's restructuring of its subsidized child care program. The state has ohered 
subsidized child care since the late 1960s. Using Title XX and state money it typically contracted 
veth one or more providers in each county to serve eligible famities. Eligible families could choose 
a provider only from among those with a state contract. 


in 1984 the Department of Public Welfare pioted a program that allowed parents to choose their 
chid care provider by using vouchers rather than relying on contracted providers. The department 
established a Local Management Agency (LMA), which was respcnsible for managing the 
county's subsidized child care funds. (Lehigh County volunteered for this pilot) The LMA was 
charged with providing resource and referral services to those seeking subsidwzed care, and 
offering training to participating providers. To imolement the program, the state chose an existing 
resource and refe-ral anency, Community Services for Childran, which hes become the county's 
leading child care resou-ce. 


in 1888 Pennsylvania expanded the program to tweive counties and the state plans eventually to 
have ail sixty-seven counties participate. Under the LMA mechanism, stats child care funds 
follow the family. This contrssts with the earlier approach in which funds flowed directly to 
providers. Moreover, LMAs pay the market rate, rather than a state rate, for child care in the 
community. The state believes that more care can be purchased for the same amount of money 
since many families choose famity day care homes, and since the local market rate is sometimes 
fess than the state rate, espacialty in rural areas. 


For further information contact: Christopher Wolfe, Day Care Division, Office of Children, Youth, 
and Families, Department of Public Welfara, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17120, {717} 787-3976. 


Table 4 shows the method states used in 
1989 ro determone the price paid tor cane: 
Survey dara reveal chat most states ate net 
asing socal inarker rate when purchasing 
care, Twenty six stares indicared that they 
seta statewide purchasing price tor 
subsidiced care. Five stares cred astute nite 
with gecuraphi Varnitions. Another six 
shates reported pay mg the market cate fat 
Caren the Gammiuruty. and seven states 
patd the niather nite up ta state set 
cerling. Three States peterty phe Taos ih 


wt 
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each individual care provider, and in one 
state Virinta localities set the price 
paid tor subsided care. 


Twelve states had conducted market rate 
studtes as of July 989. In cince states these 
studies were conducted by counties, and 

tour states made this tisk the responsibility 
ot local resource: and reteral agencies 


Tras dikely that many more states have 
completed mathet rate studies ar this 
MORTIBg. EDD Pe spa rhing’ fer the PeQpUlremenye of 


the Family Support Act to conduct such a 
study. However, while the lepistation 
requires all states to complete such studies 
and establish local market rates by July 
1980, a nore of caution i needed. The 
final regulations for FSA, issued by the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS), prohibit states from using 
federal funds co pay more than the 75th 
percentile of che local market rate for child 
care (except in rural areas, where the full 
cost can be paid). Many state child care 
staff voiced concems about the impact this 
may have on diminishing the pool ot 
providers willing reserve FSA subsidized 
families. This may foree states to supple- 
ment the FSA reimbursement with state 
and local tunds to indine providers to 
serve FSA chents 


State Use of Federal Funds 


Table 9 presents the sources of federal turnds 
identified by the Congressional Research 
Service as avanable to states tor child care 
assotance as well as the pumber of state 
agencies administenng these funds. Not 
inc hiding Head Start monies. which po 
direetly to local programs in the torm of 
HHS grants. states reported thar che most 
trajuently used sources of federal tunds 
continue ty be Tithe XX or the Socal 
Services Black Cirant (forty-five states} 
and rhe Dependent Care Planning and 
Development Grant (ferry states). Simi 
larly. they are using funds authorized under 
the Job Traming Partnership Act tor 
supportive services trom the Title HA con: 
block grant or Tidke HB summer employ- 
Tent program tor youth (twenty-nine 


states); and trom che Tithe HH dislocated 
workers program (thirteen states). A Large 
number of states (thirty-four) reported 
using HHS’ Child Development Associate 
scholarship funds tor training and protes- 
sional credentialing of child care workers. 
Only eleven states reported using Com- 
munity Development Block Grant funds, 
and only three indicated they are rapping 
Indian Child Welfare Act monies tor 
child care assistance. Some of the most 
enterprising states — those accessing the 
largest number of tederal funding sources 
tor child care assistance -- are Arizona 
with thirteen sources and Maine and 
Wisconsin each with eleven. 


Table 5 also shows that these federally 
supporred tunding sources are administered 
by anumber af agencies within each state 
and thar there usually is no single state 
agency overseeing the programs supported 
by federal tunds. Nevertheless, thirty-three 
states reported that they believe there 1s 
adequate coordination among agencies 
with child care responstbilines, and thirty - 
six tutes agreed with a statement that 
there is clear direction te ther child care 
program. 


To increase coordination among state 
agencies, Nine states reported chat they 
have cahinet-level committees to coords 
nate child care resources. Nineteen other 
states have interagency CommMttces to 
discuss policy and regulation development. 
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| Method for Setting 
| Sebsidized Child 

; Care Rates by State 
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’ Nate: in some instances 

| States reporting statewide 
fates have @ cewbng but sat A 

statewide rate 


Source Nationa! Gavemors 
Association Child Care Survey, 
1958 
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Washington: The Check Really is in the Mail 


Child care providers most often are sma 
businesses operating with small fund ba 
ances; thus when they serve subsidize 
famities, they need to ba paid on time. Thi 
is difficult for many state governments, bi 
in Washington a provider can axpect to gi 
paid promptly. 


The Social Service Payment System (SSPE 
is operated by the Department of Soci 
and Health Services and serves as the pa. 
ment system for subsidized child cere ai: 
other programs operated by the departmer. 
Once a client is deternined eligible for sui 
sidized care, informanon ragarding the prt 
vider and rate to be paid is entered into th 
system. SSPS sends a monthly invoice an 
sell-addressed, postege-paid envelope t 
the provider, who completes the invoice fon 
and retums i to the department. With’ 
twelve working days—or in many instanct 
sooner—atter the invoice is retuned, ff. 
provider recerves payment To reduce prot 
lems in biting, each provider serving subs 
dized famih..s receives & booklet describir 
the subsidized program in which the clie: 
is participating, the regulations, the nair 
of a contact person, and step-by-step instr 
tions for completing invoices. 


For further information contact: Dori Shc 
Department of Social and Health Service 
Family Independence Program, P.O. Box 90° 
MS HH-11, Olympia, Washington 99504, {20 
586-8671. 
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Ie as likely that coordination and stream- 
lining of state child care administration 
will accelerate as states find it necessary 
to link their existing subsidized care system 
with their emerging systems for FSA clients. 


Finally, data collection appears to hea 
problematic issue for states. There seems 
to be limited knowledge of how many 
children are served with how many dollars, 
and many states cannot report the number 
of children served through various 
programs. Further, in programs such as the 
Job Training Partnership Act, child care is 
a support service, and many states are 
unable to report che percentage of program 
dollars used for child care. It is possible 
that in some states the expenditure portion 
of the survey did not get routed to the 
person in command of the relevant data. 
{in any event, data collection in the child 
Gare arena is expected to improve, as states 
move to comply with the data reporting 
and system tnterface mandates of the 
Family Support Act. 


Program Eligibility 


Subsidized child care programs support 
working famibes who otherwise would be 
dnable to work if they did not receive 
assistance. Eligibility continues unl such 
nine as family income rises toa point where 
Woasanticipated that the family can pay 
the full Cast of Gare. Use of the state's 
median cacome to determine the point 
where the subsidy ceases may provide 
subsidies more closely related to the cost 
ot huang than does use of the federal 
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ia ae 


poverty guidelines. While the federal 
poverty guidelines are developed to test 
eligibility for certain federal sociai services 
programs, they are computed for the entire 
nation and are not reflective of geographic 
differences in the cost of living. A state's 


median income is a better indicator of the 
economic environment in which subsidy- 
eligible families live. 


Forty-eight states reported providing child 
care subsidies tor AFIX > recipients, and 
twenty-one states indicated they provide 
transitional care, usually ranging from three 
to twelve montis after AFDC eligibility 
ends (see Table 6). Arizona, Minnesota, 


and the District of Columbia reported no 
limit an the months of eligibility for 
transitional care. Sixteen states indicated 
they use subsidized care for children 
needing protective services. 


gs 


Eligibility for subsidized child care is based 
ona family’s income in relation to the 
federal poverty guidelines in nineteen 
states, and the stare’s median income in 
twenty-four states. Three states reported 
that they have subsidized programs based 
on both income scales. 
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State Appropriations for Child Care 


Some recent studies on child care leave 
the impression that all government funds 
for child care are federal, and that the 
only state role is coordination. The most 
recent example is a General Accounting 
Office (GAQ) publication, Child Care: 
Government Funding Sources, Coordina- 
tion, and Service Availability. In fact, state 
(and local) fiscal contributions to the 
nation’s child care system have been 
steadily climbing during the 1980s. In the 
Public School Early Childhood Study, 
conducted by the Bank Street College of 
Education, Fern Marx and Michelle 
Seligson documented expenditures of $300 
million during the 1986-87 school year for 
school-based child care by public schools 
alone. 


The demand for subsidized care is great. 
While six states reported that demand did 
not exceed supply, forty-four responded 
that the demand for subsidized care is 
greater than the slots available. This 
problem was exacerbated during the 1980s 
with the decline in federal funding for 
child care. As shown in Table 5, most 
states fund subsidized child care by using 
the unrestricted dollars available through 
the Social Services Block Grant (SSBG), 
augmenting these resources with their own 
funds. Between 1977 and 1988, SSBG 
funds to states declined by 58 percent, 
atter adjusting for inflation (GAQ). 
Twenty-nine states indicated that they 
have increased their own funding in 
response to reduced federal funding, 
though another wenty states noted that 
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TABLE 6 


Eligibility for 
Subsidized Care by ° 


State Income up to Income up to Number of Months Children in Need 
AFOC x% of Federal x70 of State after AFDC of Protective Total Children 


Poverty Guideline Median Income Eligibility Ends Services Other ServedYear® 


vonnecticut 70 12 NA 
Maine 200 NA 
Wetna: HA 0 ans ag | Massachusets i 1 el 45,20 
funds. New Hampshire 190 3,586 
Seurce: Nationa! Governors’ Rhode [stand 18 aid 
Association Child Care Survey, | Vermont 2,940 
1989, Delaware 2,130 
ae Maryland 80 NA 
New Jersey 80 12 eee ae 17,500 
New York pee 200 128,345 
Pennsylvania 177 24,233 = 
Minors NA 6 22.573 
Indiana 150 8,731 
Michigan 80 64,000 
Minnesota 15 us lung as eligible 16,500 
Oho 160 100 NA 
Wisconsin 82 12 NA 
lowd 150 12 NA 
Kansas 185 6 aa 4890 
Missoun 60 6.996 
Nebraska 104 3 NA 
North Dakata NA 
South Dakota _ 498 
Alabama 48 8,000 
Kentucky 60 44 847 
Mississipps 24.742 
Tennessee rT) 19051 = 
Distact of Columbia 106 ivr as engiile 11610 
Florida 133 3 pa 43324 
Georgi Ve 8 500 
North Carotes 140 aan 30.000 
Suuth Catobna 175 4400 
Virguita 10 é 4442 
West Virgie 40 4600 
Arkansas 80 WZ 10177 
Countand 125 Pee ait Se 4107 
Oklahoma re ee oe 16 300 
Texas 150 12 NA 
Argun bb assony os ehgible 20.500 
Coloradea 40 bb NA 
ldaho NA 
Montane 13 988 
Nevada t, NA 
New Merce NA 
ita Ree se 19 
VV porbatey i] 1779 
Masha ~ RS ee 7960 
C stOttias 84 5 | 209 500 
Hava 100 \ NA 
te 19 
Worstunot a i 77 NA __. 
Total dd zt 16 2 
(<) 


State Funds for 
Subsidized Child 
Care in Fiscal 1989, 
Administering 
Agency, and Number 
of Children Served 
by State 


Note: NA = no answer 


| Source: National Governors 
j vernal Child Care Survey, 
1 
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State 
Connecticut 
Maine 


Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 
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foe, eb 
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[Hares 
Jeufrgerg 
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Administering Agency 
Department of Human Resources 


Dept of Human Services. Social Services 


Amount 
$21,114.973 
$2,324,859 


Dept. of Human Services. Income Maintenance $377,000 


Department of Children’s Services 
Department of Social Services 
Department of Public Welfare 
Office of Children & Families 
Head Start 

Chapter 188 

Oivision of Human Services 
Division for Children & Youth 
Division of Human Resources 
Department of Human Services 
Department of Children & Famihes 


Dept of Social & Rehabrhtation Services 


Departn:ent of Public Welfare 
Department of Health & Social Sets as 
Social Services Admunustration 
Department of Human Services 
Department of Human Seraces & 
Department of Econom Assntane eo 
Department uf Soc ul Sere o, 
Department of Educator 

Aqueultucal Child Cares Progesen 


Hew. York City Agens , for Chant Meee pe 


New york City Boar at tet ater 
Department af Publ Viuthire 


Department of Chitdeer & Famet, Sere 


Department of Hunn Sere ve, 
Department of Baie ate 

Department of Hum sr Serices 
Department of Human Set cos 
Department of Health & Sacer Sete os 
Department of Hanan Sere es 

Dept of Social & Rete ged aten Sega s 
Oress:or of Fant, Ser es 
Deragrementab Seed aera be 
Department of Huta Serge. 
Department ot Sarg Sete es 
Qepgepert of ea 12 ee rn 

NA 

ire) 

Departorent of Hitt ge Seer ji ay 
Cepirtment of Matt re Sens 
Depattremnt ob Beaple aes Sete ey 
Dept abHogtth & Ret oem tae Ger 
Qepartinont eb Hite Reo 
ee 

Hee gee or nD. SW bey « 
let gotenet ofS 


Per petted He Henne Re, 


$1,995,525 
$71,147,000 
$78,853,409 
$170,000 
$6,000,000 
$10,000,000 
$2,784,516 
$77611 
$200,000 
$4,000,000 
$26,000 
$3,224,019 
$223,295 
$2.481,000 
$33,689,000 
$878,000 
$3 100 000 


$29 104 000 
$33.000 000 
$2 526 300 
vuat $6 174000 
$32 000 000 
$36 747 
s $32,874,100 
$2 782 H47 
$17200 000 
S16 PFE B00 
$7812 097 
$24 300 000 
S$ 894 403 
S35 194.728 
Shp yea ano 
tis 
ha 
S$) hg Ny 
St FED U6 
tye 
nA 
$6.97 4000 
S21) 000 ann 
S276 833 
Ss2hyp a 
$1700 000 
S18 S00 G0 


re Mon Se Ue bY 


SF san ge 
S. hun 


Number of Number of 
Children Served State Administering Agency Amount Children Served 
13,969 Arkansas Department of Human Services $440,888 300 
NA Louistana Office of Children’s Services $1,300,000 751 
NA Cklahoma Department of Human Services $3,896,000 8,150 
NA Texas Department of Human Services $3,273,593 14,362 
18,000 Arizona NA NA NA 
12,500 Colorado Department of Social Services $6,942,347 NA 
170 tdaho NA NA NA 
450 Montana Department of Family Services $627,255 NA 
13.000 Dept. of Social & Rehabilitation Services $783,126 NA 
2,470 Nevada Welfare Division $171,169 NA 
358 New Mexico Human Services Department $605,019 3,400 
758 Utah Department of Social Services $4,587,800 3,132 
3000 Wyoming Dept of Public Assistance & Social Security $2,088 *: 1,779 
NA Alaska Dept of Community & Regulatory AHairs == $15.01.” 7.660 
est 2.509 Caltforma Department of Education $346,806,000 110.000 
est 256 Department of Social Services $73,525,000 99,500 
1125 Hawa NA NA NA 
$17340 Oregon Adult & Family Services $6,147,322 2,790 
950 Washington Department of Social & Health Services $24,938,545 (11.766 
100 Total $1,039,156,851 

: Errata: a ene of state funds for subsidized child care in Pennsyiva 
ag iscal 1989 is incorrect. It should be $36, 747, 000. ‘The total for all 
a should be $1,075,867, 104. 
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they have been unable to absorb the loss 
of federal dollars. Table 7 lists the amount 
of general tund revenues states reported 
they used to provide child care. Although 
seven states were unable to provide this 
data, the total amount reputted to have 
been appropriated by forty-four states tor 
child care in tical 1989 15 over $1 billen. 
This amount does not inchide the value of 


state dependent care tax credits. Ir ts 
unclear how much longer states can 
continue to spend ar present levels in 

this area, given the increasingly ght 
fiscal environments in which many state 
treasuries Must operate (National Gover- 
nor’ Association and National Association 
of State Budget Officers). 
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Ashansas: Loan Guarantee Fund for Develapmant of Chad Care 


Act 202 of 1983 created the Arkansas Child Care Facies Guarantee Loan Fund. The fund ts 
designed to support the development and axpansion of child care facilites in the state, cluding 
centers and family day care hames. 


Oversight and administrative authorty for the fund was given to the Arkansas Earty Childhood 
Commission, which currently is publishing regulations for the granting of loan guarantees. The 
anticipated date of start-up for the guarantee 1s May 1, 1990. 


Act 202 outines certain factors that must be considered in granting loan guarantees. geographic 
distribution; minonty parbcipation; community need, with areas underserved or unserved by 
child care providers receiving first pnority; ana community mcome, with prionty given to those 
communities with the lowest median family income {n addition, prionty will be given to providers 
who demonstrate thei: intention to offer infant and toddler care. Moreover, providers must prove 
they have viable administrate and financial management systems or indicate their intent to 
obtain training in basic business practices. There also must be evidence of intended licensure or 
approval of the child care facilty, and proof that the loan cannot be obtained without the 
quarantes. Finally, 25 percent of the potential market for the tacilty must be composed of fambhes 
at or betow the state's median income 


The foan guarantee fund increases access to existing lending Sources in Arkansas tor those 
persons interested in developing child care programs The state 1s marketing the fund as a way 
for banks to meet mandates under the federal Community Reinvestment Act, which requires 
banks to grant foans back fo the communities from which they receive deposits. The fund will 


guarantee the deficiency portion of the foan (loan smount - collateral ~- deficiency), not to 


exceed $25,000, but the quarantee covers only the principal, not interest oF itquidation costs. 


To date, requests for information about the program have come from prospective family day care 
providers in rural areas, who generally are seeking loans of $10,000 or less. 


For further information contact Glenda Bean, Executwe Oiector, Arkansas Early Childhood 
Commission, Office of the Governor, Room 205, State Capitol, Little Rock, Arkansas 72201, (501) 
CO -7523 
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Dependent Care Tax Credits 


The federal government currently makes 
its largest contribution relative to the 
purchase of child care through the Child 
and Dependent Care Tax Credit. When 
filing tax returns, families can claim a 
maximum craht of $720 for one child and 
$1,440 for two or more children. In 1988 
the tederal government granted $3.4 billion 
in child and dependent care tax credits, 
which comprised 60 percent uf federal child 
care assistance (GAO). Building on this 
program, nearly half ot the states have 
motituted ther own child care rax credits 
(ten states have no tax on eamed income). 
Table & shows che extent and value of 
state rax policies designed to sist famibies 
with child care. Twenty-two states have a 
dependent care tas ctedit to help tamthes 
offser the Gustiif caring tor children at 
older relations; ot these, pwenry fink their 
credit te the federal raw credit. State tax 
credits inost often are based ana 
combination handy size. income, and 
child care expenditures. 


TABLE 8 
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[States as System Builders 


Many states are expanding ther role in 
the child care arena by working with public 
and private omanizations to build a 
comprehensive child care system. Incas 
ingly, states are supporting resource and 
referral organizations so that commmmiries 
can berter meet their child care needs; 
SSS TING providers In obnaing msaninee 
coven: promoning emplover-assisted child 
cane; and helpig rural Communities meet 
the challenge of providing child care in 
spunaly populated areas. These acnivities 
dre NoT necessanly expensive. The are 
geared nawand bnnging together adver ates, 
providers, businesses. parents, and other 
interested parnes te identity problem, tll 
gaps un services. and ensure that a base 

of hild care ntonm enon andl resources ts 
avatlable tor tamihes, enaplovers. and 

pr waders. 


Hioresponse tociopen ended questicn 
schaining watercanive solutions to ge rease 
the supply of qualiry, attordable child care. 
fourteen states cited provider traning anid 
recruitment aad salars ciihana cnients. 
Sever ooted die estabbadbiacia ot teats 
funds to bring necte providers ite the 


NVSTCIN, 
Resource and Referral 


Lowal communities mas be ithe best 
posipon to identity chahd sare needs, 
resources, and gaps. Resource and teterral 
(R&R) onnenications are ated fequently 
used toccondua nthe assessment. Performing 
avanety af finctions, hese comomnity- 
based oneanizations assist patents im finding 
appropriate providers, eds are parents on 


factors to consider when choosing a 
provider; offer training to child care 
providers; stimulate new sources of care; 
collect data on supply and demand; obtain 
Information to determine the market rate 
for care ina community; assist employers 
in locating care for their employees; and, 
Ina few instances, determine eligibility 
and inanage waiting fists for state subsidized 
Care programs. 


One of the salutary findings ot this study 
isthe states’ commitment to expanding the 
nutber and coverage of resource and 
referral agencies. Twenty-eight states 
reported funding R&R» and twenty-one 
mdicated thar they will expand R&R 
activities in the coming year, RAR» are 
locally operated in eahreen states, while 
three other states cana nerwork of locally 
operated programs covering the whole state. 
None states reported operating centralized 
R&B prownins serving the entre state. A 
torther measure of national progress comes 
tram the Nathomal Assoeirion of Child 
Cure Resource apd Referral Agencies, 
hah reports that JOSS there were twee 
spatcide RAR acer ies. i 1990 thete 
anenibetects apd by nest year there wall 
be twenty sin. 


By tunduae R&RS, stares help burld an 
Mifrastiin Cute for CommMaMeEs foe mate 
new Child cane toaneer ther unique needs. 
This approach also mewes child care ts 
the same level as other commas hunan 
services, suchas mental health services, 
peagrains for semor cities, and assistance 
toy substance abusers. RRs Can aa tas 
Coomhmating agent teensare thar chidd 


care 
concems 
are met for 
welfare-to- 
work 
WUTLATIVes, 
child protec tive 
services, and programs for children wath 
special needs. Many R&Rs currently are 
adiamstenny voucher programy for state 
nd local weltare departments ay well as 
for private eniployers. 


Liability Insurance 


Iris commonty biyporhesied that a 
sgtutic nt barrier ton despite supply 
ed shill Gare prowiders ts insurance 
companies teluc tance ta write habits 
pohaes or their predisposition to make 
such meurance cost prohibiave. Survey 
dara onfy parcally confirm this hypothesis 
Thirty-one states reported thar obtaining 
habiliry msurtnce i ditticult for providers. 
Bur achser examination reveals no 
COmSISTenT PMITTErD across states with respon t 
tothe problems providers face in the 
msurance marker. Difficulties seem to 
center more often on the high cost of 
insurance than ion che unwillingness of 


insurance companies to write polictes. 
Thirty-one states cited high cost asa 
problem, while fitteen states reported 
problems with cost and avinlability. Twelve 
states indicated that all types of child care 
facilines are equally affected, but nineteen 
states responded thac obtaining insurance 
is most problematic for family day care 
homes. {n ten states some family day care 
providers have had their homeowner's 
insurance cancellad. 


An unpubhshed survey by the Nanonal 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
(NAIC) confirms NGA’ findings. NAIC 
concluded that while msurance tor child 
care providers generally ts available, tts 
price vanes greatly, Further, the descrenen 
eserased by local agents probably plays a 
rofein the varying experiences of providers 
as they seek insurance coverage, Finally, 
NAIC reports that Gaincellatiin ot 
homeowner's nsunince, which isa problem 
tor those opening family day care homes, 
scominon prictice when whome ts 
used tor any commercial purpose. The 
District of Colombia prohibits this practice 


State lepntative responses te the habilicy 
Msurance question probably have been 
tempered by the abvence of a consensus 
about the problemas well as some states’ 
preference fora strategy of gubernatorial 
pentianion over legislation. Instead, market 
assistance phins (MAPS) are the most 
frequent response. Found tn six states, @ 
MAP serves as a clearmyhouse tor buyers 
and sellers of insurance by circulating the 
provider's appheation to a number of 
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insurance companies. This strategy is most 
effective when child care providers can 
afford insurance but are unable to find a 
company willing to write a policy. Five 
states have developed “assigned risk 
programs” in which companies are assizned 
on a rotating basis to providers unable to 
find coverage. Two states have addressed 
the problem by regulating or negotiating 
with insurance companies. Virginia has 
held public hearings on the issue, and 
Tennessee h. s spent a year negotiating with 
the insurance industry to improve 
availability at reasonable rates, reduce the 
premiums on child care vans, and help 
family day care operators obtain business 
hability coverage. 


While this survey identified problems 
associated with cost and availability, these 
difticulties were not found in all locations 
nationwide. In fact, eight states reported 
that provider ability to obtain insurance 
siply is hota problem, 


ln hehe ot the very few claims against 
child care providers, states may wish to 
porsue two strategies to help providers 
obtam insurance. The first isto yor child 
Gare providers and advocates in educating 
the insurance mndustry about the low risk 
of insurtig providers. This persuasion 
approach has been used successfully tn 
several states, notably Massachusetts. A 
second Stren is tortie the stares 
revulatory power Lo Carapeb mnsuriee 
companies taservice chikd care providers, 
absent a teaponable pasotication tor dense 
COVeTAe. Asa stinky shate policsmakers 
tv wish teengige th tact finding 


20 53 


1% 


discussions with their insurance commis- 

sioners to determine the nature and scope 
of insurance barriers and possible ways to 

eliminate them. 


Rural Concerns 


The needs of rural communities pose 
unique challenges in delivering human 
services. Low population density, vast 
distances, and limited transportation 
systems combine to isolate rural residents 
trom services found in more populated, 
accessible areas. Child care services are 
no exception. Forty-seven states reported 
that rural families have difficulty in 
obtaining child care. Twenty-six states 
cited a lack of regulated child care facilities 
as the primary reason, and six states 
reported an especially great need for special 
needs care. According to nineteen states, 
transportation alsa is a factor contributing 
tothe difficulties these families experience. 
The lack of transportation for the hotne- 
to-child care-to-work combhectton hinders 
their ability to access child care. 


To respond to the needs of rural commun: 
ities, states have undertaken a variery of 
initiatives. Twelve states reported that 
funding programs to promote and develop 
rural child care isa budget priority. Ten 
states indicated that they are promoting 
the development ot family day care homes 
to counter the shortage of center based 
care ih rutal areas. Nine states reported 
funding provrams to ree rai and train 
providers in tutabateas, and erght states 
cited contracts with local R&R» to develop 
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The issues of child care and transportation 
for rural families are especially important 
in light of the Family Support Act's JOBS 
program. Rural AFDC recipients will have 
difficulry participating in education and 
training programs and holding jobs if these 
supports remain inaccessible. Yet many 
policymakers in human services agencies 
have indicated their intent to enroll rural 
JOBS participants in secondary and 
postsecondary education to meet their 
state's participation quotas. This may 
require states to look creatively at the ways 
public high schools and community 
calleges in rural areas might fill gaps in 
their current child care system. Similarly, 
existing transportation arrangements for 
senior citizens, Medicaid recipients, 
vocational rehabilitation clients, and Head 
Start enrollees in rural areas might be 
accessed tor JOBS participants. 


Employer-Assisted Child Care 


Employer-assisted child care encompasses 
more than on-site care. The Child Care 
Action Campaign identities the following 
activities chat employers can undertake to 
assist their workers: adopt flexible work 
schedules; invest in community-sponsored 
Centers: Vest na CONSOTEUM of on-site 
orhearsite centers; establish RGR services; 
purchase emergency child care services; 
allow emplovees to use sick leave to care 
tor Children; and provide direc t hnancsal 
assistance to help emplovees pay for care. 


Thirty seven states reported having 
outreach activities to the business 


Commits to promote employe rasstisted 


r 


child care. The most frequent activitie 
undertaken include meeting with busine| 
executives to explain the need for 
employer-supported child care (thirty- 
states); promoting child care as a way t 
attract and retain employees (thirty-o 
states); preparing and distributing guid 
for businesses conswering employer-assi 
child care (thirty-one states); and 
connecting employers with RGR servi 
(twenty-eight states). Twenty-four sta 
indicated that they assist employers in 
setting up on-site or near-site child car 
centers, and thirteen states cited hotli 
to answer employer questions. Fifteen st 
reported having employer tax credits t 
provide an incentive to employers to 
establish some sort of child care assistan 
and to increase the supply of child car 


Estimates of Child Care Supply 


NGA's survey asked state respondents 

record, on a grid, the total number of 
children by age group (infants, toddle 
preschool age, and school age) that ea 
of five types of facilities is licensed or 

registered to serve. The tive facility ty 
are centers, group homes, family day ¢ 
homes, Head Start centers, and sehoc 
based centers. Respondents also were as 
to provide their own state's definition 

intants, toddlers, preschool age, and sc 

age, and to provide, by type, the total 
number of licensed ar registered facili 

in the stare, 


Obsiously, states that de not ficense ¢ 
register family dav care homes or seho 
based centers, asan example, were una 


to provide this data. Almost no states 
lense schowl-based child care center. 
Furthermore, the question ts difficult to 
answer because the data are fluid. A center 
may he hcensed to serve tive intants and 
thirty older children. But it it chooses te 
serve only nwo infants, aay be allowed 


data, of which six could prowide only the 
total faciliry capacity across all age groups. 
Three states provided no data on licensed 
or registered capacity. 


While all states could supply the number 
of licensed facilites, information regarding 


to serve thirry-tive or forty older children. the number of slots for children of specific 


| Often, employer: assisted care is equated with on-site chid care centers, 8 proposition unsuited 
| § the finances or habaity concems of many employers. The Florida Department of Health and 
Rehabdaaove Services informs employers that there are many ways they can assist their employees in 
meeting their chid care needs. The department's booklet, “Child Care is Good Business,” provides 
information to companies that may want fo sponsor of support employes child care programs. 
Topics covered include on-site centers; off-site consortium canters; voucher and vendor programs; 
tax incentves; flauble personnel policies; and cafeteria benefits plans. 


the booklet explains what employer options axdst for assisting employees and the pros and cons 
ef each option. ft siso covers the state roie in facilitating the development of s program best 
sulted to sn emptoyer's needs. 


Development end publication of “Child Care is Good Business” cost under $2,500. The project was 
made possible through the federe! Dependent Care Biock Grant, which funds resource development 
activities. Presently in ts second printing, the book has been very well received by local 
chambers of commerce, rea! estate developers, end a wide range of busmesass. 

Fer mere infomation comact: Susan Muenchaw, Chief, Chad Care and Protection, Office of 
Chfidran, Youth, and Families, Department of Haatth and Rehabiitetive Services, 1817 Winewood 


: Soulevard, Building §, Room 4506, Tallshssses, Floride 32398, (904) 488-4900. 
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Developed by the Office of Childran, Youth. and Familias and tha Ronda Chamber of Commerce, 


Finally, ap as possthle that in some states, 
ithe pars an who had command of sich 
data did nor receive chis portion of the 
survey Mindful of such circumstances, any 
one state, Mayachusetts, provided 
complete information on the capacity ut 
brown chdd care facthities by rype and by 
aie group Borns two states provided partial 
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aye groups is lacking. This data will become 
more critical in hight of che JOBS require- 
nents and child care pustrantee provistons 
oF FSA. Previously, AFDC reeiprents with 
children under six years of age were 

¢ empt from participation in employment 
and traning acavities. The provisions of 
PSA lower this exemption to those parents 


with children less than three years of age, 
and to one year of age at state option. This 
means that state JOBS programs will need 
a large number of slots for young children. 
The younger the child, rhe more expensive 
the care and the more difficult it is to find. 
With forty-nine states asserting an insuffi- 
cient supply of care for infants, yet unable 
to estimate their capacity for that or any 
other specific age group(s), the lack of 
child care may prove to be the greatest 
impediment to client participation in FSA 
and may have serious implications for the 
saccess of the program. States are urged 
to collect the data necessary to estimate 
their current supply of child care, so they 
may anticipate whether of not enrollment 
of thousands of young AFDC recipients 
in JOBS will cause the demand for child 
Care to overtan exiting capacity. 


Family Support Act Preparations 


By October 1990 all states must implement 
the JOBS provisions of FSA. When asked 
(in June 1989) what child care-related 
activities were underway to prepare for 
JOBS, twelve states reported planning 
activities such as interdepartmental task 
forces of work groups to review the 
regulations and srudy needed administrative 
changes. Fourteen states indicated that they 
were developmg resources to meet 
anticipated needs created by JOBS 
activities, includi: gz recruiting new 
providers, inc, easing the rates paid tor 
subsidized care, prov.ding uaming to 
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caregivers, expanding the number ut 
resoutce and teferral organizations, and 
estublishung enterazenas agreements. 
Twelve states reported that theit current 
subsidized Child care system will not require 
any changes tomeet the needs of JOBS 
participants, Eahe stares noted thar they 
were plunging fe make changes to give 
parents more cheice in selecting a provider. 
Six states andertock surveys to determine 
demand tor care, market rates of care. and 
Transporraron needs, 


| Tennessee: Public/Private Ventures in Child Care 
“Tumover and absenteeism got to be horrendous” reported John Kersiing. Cumbertand Hardwoods 
had made major capital vestments in new, high technology equipment for its Sparta, Tennessee, 
plant. However, its workforce tacked the education and skills to operate the new equipment. The 
company offered remedial education classes after work, paying overtime for those who attended. 
Unfortunately, many parents could not attend since their children neaded care. After studying the 
child care and educational needs cf its workers, and determining the projected increass in | 
profitability if the company's productivity were to increase, Cumberland Hardwoods decided thet 


an on-site child care centet would go far in maating the needs of both employer and employees. 


| “The start-up costs were going to be high” noted Keisling. Then he lsamed that the Tennessee 

| Department of Employment Security had discretionary funds to pay for some of these expenses. 
(The funds are made available to the state under the Wagner-Peyser Act, the federal legislation 

| establishing the public employment service.) Soon Cumberland Hardwoods joined with the Upper 
Cumberisnd Human Resource Agency (UCHRA) in a proposal to operate the Cumberland Child 
Care and Adult Skis Learning Center. Cumberiand Hardwoods bought s house adjoining its piant, 
which wes renovated using the Wagnes-Peyser funds. UCHRA leases the property from Cumbertand 

| Hardwoods for $1 per year and administers the program. Of the fifty child care slots, thirty sre 
reserved for Cumberland Hardwoods employees, and the remainder are made avaiable to other 
employers and the public. The center charges $2 per day for child care for Cumberland Hardwoods 
employees. The center operstes from 6:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. and also is used for adult education 
classes 


For further information contact: John H. Keisting, Cumberland Hardwoods, P.O Box 67°" “narta, 


Tennessee 36583, (615) 738-5:54, or James Huff, Tennessee Department of Employme:.. secunty, 
12th Boor, Volunteer Plaza, 500 James Robertson Parkway, Nashville, Tennessee 37219, (676) 741-6035. 
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[States as Employers 


In the absence of any substantial public or 
private support in finding child care, 
workers in both public and private sectors 
often develop a patchwork system for the 
care of their children. The stress resulting 
from worrying about, locating, and 
retaining child care arrangements has a 
direct impact on worker productivity 
(Fernandez). A growing body of evidence 
suggests that companies offering some form 
of child care assistance experience lower 
tumover and recruiting costs, a more 
productive workforce, and reduced 
absenteeism. In the 1990s and beyond, 
both public and private sector employers 
will find it necessary to increase the 
quantity and quahty of child care assistance 
they offer cheit einployees. The private 
sector must attract and retain highly skilled 
workers to Compete ina global economy. 
Likewise, the public sector in many states 
faces severe labor shortages ay Competition 
for skilled workets increases. To maintain 
a workforce that can effectively ensure 
public satery, manage state resources, and 
protect the most vulnerable, states will 
have to offer Competitive Compensation 
packages that include parental leave and 
child care assistance. 


Parental Loave 


Increasingly, to meet the needs of working 
familhes and tetas a quality workforce, 
employers are granning parental leave te 
full-time employees following the birth or 
adoption of achild. Some employers 
extend this benefit to cover the seniuus 
ilness ot any dependent. This leave usnally 
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is unpaid, though employee benefits often 
are continued. Similarly, some states have 
parental leave policies for public servants, 
though there seems to be some confusion 
among survey respondents as to what 
exactly is meant by parental leave. 


Parental leave is a benefit distinct from 
other types of leave, such as annual, sick, 
and personal leave. However, when asked 
if their state has a parental leave policy, 
twenty-one states responded that such a 
policy exists, but most of these only permit 
the maximum amount of accrued annual 
orsick leave to be taken. Although these 
policies do not strictly constitute parental 
leave, nonetheless they illustrate how 
states are stretching their leave policies 
to accommodate the needs of working 
tamilies. Twenty-one and twenty states, 
respectively, cited parental leave policies 
covering the birth or adoption of a child. 
The number of states responding that they 
grant this leave to cover serious illness of 
an employee's child dropped to fitteen, as 
did the number reporting that they grant 
such leave to cover ness of an employee's 
parent. Only four states — Alaska, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, and Oklahoma - - 
indicated that they pay employees’ salaries 
while they are on leave. Forty-six states 
noted that empluyees thay use other types 
of leave for these situations. These other 
types of leave are used if the state does 
not have a parental leave policy, if the 
crployee wishes to supplement the parental 
leave. or if sick leave is needed as a result 
of childbirth. Table © summarizes state 


parental leave policies and the maximum 
amount of time to which parents are 
entitled. 


On-Site Child Care for Stata Employees 


Table 10 displays on-site child care 
arrangements present in the states. Forty- 
three states reported having on-site child 
care facilities for their employees. A 
common location cited by thirty-eight 
states is state universities, where facilities 
actually serve both staff and students. 
State-run hospitals were noted by rwenry- 
one states as a frequent focation of child 
care facilities. On-site care is present to a 
lesser degtee at office buildings, capitol 
burldings, community colleges, and correc- 
tional faciliuies. Thirty-four states reported 
that they subsidize on-site care facilities 
by providing tree rent, uolities, and/or 
equipment. The current number of these 
facilities is encouraging, and many states 
noted plans to expand the number of sites 
offering child care to ther workers. 


As the competinon for qualified workers 
intensifies in the 1990s, states will find 
that their benefit packages will have wo 
compete with those of the private sector. 
For example, a nationwide shottage of 
nurses has generated serous considenition 
of factors affecung their recrustment and 
retainment. Lane numbers of on-site child 
cate programs at both public and private 
hospitals attest to health care facilities’ 
need to attract and retain qualified workers. 
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TAGLE 8 
Availabitity of Parente! Leave for State Employees by State Care Survey, 9989 


Parenta! 
Leave 


Uses of Lesve 


Other Types 
Of Leave Can 
Be Used 


State dopt Maxanum Time Thus Purpose Annual Persons! Sick 
28 weeks 

Mame 8 weeks 

Massachusetts § months with supervisor's permussion 

New Hampshire 3 months 

Rhode istand § months 

Vermont accrued leave 

Delaware agency head's discretion 

Mards:.. acctcad leave 

New Jersey accrued leave 

New York T months - 2 years 

Pennsytvants 6 months 

Hinots 1 year 

indkanz 

Michigan 6 months 

Minnesota 6 months 

Oho 

Wisconsin 6 months 

lowa accrued leave 

Kansas acctued leave 

Missoun 6 months 

Nebraska 

North Dakota accrued leave 

South Dakota accrued leave 

Alabama depends on the situation 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

Tennessee accrued leave 


Oistrict of Columbdis 


Ronda 4 months tor adoption/6 months tor bith 
Georgia accrued je sve 

North Caroling 

South Carolina 

Virginia accrued leave 

West Virgima 12 weeks 

Arkansas accrued sick & annual leave 
Lousiana 

Oklahoma 12 weeks 

Texas 

Anzona 40 hours per year for sick dependent 
Colorado accrued sick & annual leave 

idaho acctued leave 

Montana 6 weeks 

Nevada acctued leave 

New Meaico 

Utah 


California 
Hawan 
Oregon 
Washington 


accrued sick & annual leave 


3 weeks 
1 year 


12 weeks 


Vocational 

Technica! 

Schonis/ 

On-Site Cate Ottice Correctional  Caprol Community 

State tor Emptoyess Hospits Bundings Facilities Budding nleges 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshive 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Delaware 
Maryland 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvanta 
Ninos 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ninnesota 
Ohw 
Wiscans 
lowa 
Kansas 
NMissoun 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Alabama 
Kentucky 
Mississippe 
Tennessee 
District of Columbia 
Honda 
Georgia 
North Carotna 
South Carolina 
Vircna 
West Virgua 
Arkansas 
Luostana 
Osiahome 
Texas 
Anong 
Culgrado 
idaho 
Montand 
Newatta 
New Mesico 
Utah 


Alaska 
Cahtorna 
Hawau 
Oregon 
Washington 
Total 


25 


13 64 


[Conclusion 


States are moving aguressively to fill the 
voids in the nation’s child care puzzle. 
Pressures toace in the 1970s and [980s 


came trom the rising workforce participa: 


tion of women. Pressures to quicken the 
pace of action in the 1990s are felt from 
several quarters. An emerging consenstis 
about the arributes of quality child care 
recognizes the mportance of early child 
hood development components. Major 
welfare reform legislation must be rmple- 
inented. The number of young workers in 
the labor force will shrink, Wornen, 
ramonties, and immigrants will constitute 
an ever-larger share of that Labor force. 
Atthe same time, the United States will 
endeavor fo sharpen its competitive edge 
ina global economy. To that end, the 


nation’s Governors and the Presifent have 
adopted ambitious but critic st national 
gaals for education. The first of these goals 
calls for all children in America, by the 
year 2000, to start school ready to learn. 
Meanwhile, debate continues on Capitol 
Hill over the framing of federal child care 
legislation. 


Whatever the outcome of that dehate, and 
ouindtul of the foregoing social, economic, 
and demographic changes, evidence trom 
this report suggests chat states are 
expanding and will continue to expand 
their role as regulators, funders, system 
builders, and employers in support of child 
care assistance for Lamilies. 
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The National Governors’ Association, founded 
in 7908 as the National Governors’ 
Conference, is the instrument through which 
the nation’s Govemors collectively influence 
the development and implementation of 
national policy and apply creative leadership 
to state issues. The association's members 
are the Governors of the fifty states, the 
commonvwealths of the Northern Mariana 
islands and Puerto Rico, and the territories 
of American Samoa, Guam, and the Virgin 
islands. The association has seven standing 
committees on major issues: Agncufture and 
Rural Development; Economic Development 
and Technological Innovation; Energy and 
Environment; Human Resources; Interna- 
tional Trade and Foreign Relations; Justice 
and Public Safety; and Transportation, 
Commerce, and Communications. Subcom- 
mittees and task forces that focus on 
principal concems of the Govemors operate 
within this framework. 


The association works closely with the 
admmistration and Congress on state-federsl 
policy tssues through its offices in the Hall 
of the States in Washington, D.C. The 
association serves as a vehicle for sharing 
knowledge of innovative programs among 
the states and provides technical assistance 
and consultant services to Governors on a 
wide range of management and policy issues. 
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The Center for Policy Research is the 
research and development arm of NGA. The 
center is e vehicle for sharing knowledge 
and innovative state activities, exploring the 
impact of federal initiatives on state 
goverment, and providing technical 
assistance to states. The center works ina 
number of policy fields, including agriculture, 
economic development, education, environ- 
ment, health, social services, training and 
employment, trade, and transportation. 


